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THE LADIES OF THE LAST CJMRS. 

BY GAIL HAMILTON. 



In misery unspeakable perished Tiberius, the third Emperor 
of Rome, loving and beloved husband of Vipsania Agrippina, 
hated and hating husband of Julia ; and was succeeded by his 
grand-nephew, Caius Caesar Augustus Germanicus. All these 
noble names history has discarded; he is known to us only by his 
nickname, Caligula, — Little Boots, — because of the military boots 
— the caliga — wherewithal his military mother shod him in camp to 
please and flatter the soldiers ; as if the President were to be called 
" Little Brogans," because an ambitious mother in his youth had 
sought to conciliate the Irish vote by making her boy wear bro- 
gans. The sound of his nickname always angered Caligula, but 
Caligula and nothing else has he been called for eighteen centuries, 
and, alas for the poor lad ! the best we know of him is his name. 

His mother, Agrippina, daughter of Marcus Agrippa and the 
woful Julia, seems to have been almost the only woman who 
escaped unscathed from the hapless hearthstones of Augustus's 
model family. When the knights at the theatre tried to raise a 
riot against Augustus for striving to purify society by too strin- 
gent marriage-laws, the astute Emperor summoned to his box this 
austere young princess with her devoted husband, the popular 
young general, Germanicus, and, holding their little ones in his 
arms and by his side, silently and successfully appealed to the 
purity, fidelity, chivalry, in every man's heart. 

The triumph of family fealty was of short duration. Germani- 
cus died. Agrippina, haughty and straightforward, not politic 
enough to conceal her opinions or even her suspicions, standing 
between a sad, bad, reckless mother fighting for life, and a seduc- 
tive step-grandmother fighting for power, found but short shrift, 
and starved in exile. Of the rosy children whom Augustus loved, 
three little boys, the happiest of all, died in infancy ; three 
little girls, the most wretched of all, would better never have been 
born ; and three sons grew up to die of violence. One, Caligula, 
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though slain at the early age of eight-and-twenty, found the years 
enough to make his name a watchword for infamy so long as time 
shall last. With the fierce bad blood of Mark Anthony in his 
veins, an epileptic from childhood, and through his mother's 
exile intrusted to the tender mercies of the step-dame Livia, what 
could be demanded or expected of the unfortunate boy ? He was 
not without cleverness. Child though he was, he could discern 
the scheming of Livia, and acutely characterized her as a 
" Ulysses in petticoats," though not from the rostrum where, 
after her death, he pronounced her eulogy. But he was reared in 
an atmosphere of guilt, terror, enforced hypocrisy. Not one word 
dared he utter for the doom of his mother or his brothers. Tiber- 
ius, moody, misanthropic, mad, summoned him to his hiding-place 
at Capri, where he witnessed and shared a life of such gloom and 
horror as might have wrecked a steadier brain. Abject, enslaved, 
knowing no other way to conciliate, he copied the dress, the man- 
ners, the very tone, of Tiberius, with pitiful flattery; and Tiberius, 
who detested the servility which his tyranny exacted, was, no 
doubt, often wrought to frenzy by this poor, little, terrible travesty 
of himself. 

Tiberius died, and Caligula was free. Free and an emperor 
at twenty-four. Hitherto invisible in the sombre shadow of 
Tiberius, the nation rejoiced with great joy as the young man 
came out seemingly bright, fresh, fair, into the sunshine of the 
Palatine Hill whence Tiberius had fled, scourged by intoler- 
able furies. But the Nemesis of Augustus Caesar pursued his mem- 
ory with unquenchable fire. Prom all the glory and grandeur of his 
great-grandfather the crazed boy selected for emulation his shame- 
less and shameful marriages, justifying and glorifying himself by 
the example of the " deified Augustus." One wife he discarded. 
Another had been the wife of one of his best generals, a man who 
became so great that, when Nero's flatterers would have persuaded 
him that if he died the empire would die with him, he replied : 
" No ; the republic still has a support in Memmius Begulus." 

M. Lollius had been the teacher and tutor of Caligula. Be- 
proached by his pupil for his extortions in Asia Minor, he 
had poisoned himself from chagrin. But his fabulous, if dis- 
honest, wealth descended to the innocent hands of his grand- 
daughter, of whose exceeding beauty Caligula one day heard his 
grandmother speak. Lollia was then with her husband, Memmius 
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Regulus, who was commanding the army in Syria. Caligula 
instantly summoned her thence, and in spite of the protests of 
her legal husband, his loyal servant and soldier, forced her into 
marriage with himself. But to the caprice of Augustus he did 
not add the constancy ; and soon wearying of the lovely heiress, 
he banished her from his home, but forbade her any other 
marriage, or even a return to her husband. 

His third wife, if wife she could be called to a man who polluted 
all relations, even the most sacred, was a woman without the 
charms of beauty or character; so that Caligula, with true maniacal 
acuteness and demoniacal playfulness, used to threaten her with the 
rack to make her reveal the arts she practised to enchain his love — 
that terrible love, a menace in its revel, an outrage in its expres- 
sion. But quickly the madman ran his race — four baleful years of 
wild dominion — and perished with guilty wife and innocent child. 
Still may one stand beneath the vast frowning arches in the vast 
twilight corridors of his palace, on the spot where the gleaming 
dagger of Cherea sped the soul of Caligula to — I think no worse 
a world , for could a worse exist for him than this which granted 
him such a career of cruelty and crime ? 

In the old time when Augustus and Livia had been wont to 
rejoice in the beauty and brightness of her grandson and his 
grand-nephew, Germanicus, his younger brother, Claudius, slow- 
witted, painfully bashful, uncourtly, but not without mental gifts 
and scholarly tastes, would often have been left in the back- 
ground but for the kind appreciation of Augustus. Slow-witted 
he may have been, but he was swift enough and witty enough to 
rush and hide himself the moment he heard of Caligula's assas- 
sination, shrewdly fearing that he should be killed, or, first, 
sought and set for Emperor. Wise Claudius — wise in vain. A 
roving soldier saw him, brought him forth, and threatened his life 
if he did not instantly submit to the purple ; and thus a private 
in the army made him Emperor. 

Whoever has seen Alma Tadema's famous picture in the 
Walters Gallery at Baltimore will not soon forget the face, livid, 
distorted, ghastly, of Claudius, vainly crouching behind his cur- 
tain ; or the tall Roman soldier whose sense of humor overpowers 
hi3 sense of horror, so that we are fain to believe he was diverted 
by the sight of a fright that was needless, and invested his vic- 
tim with the royal insigna as an excellent practical joke. 
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Slow-witted and unambitious though he were, he had been as 
amply wived as his cleverer kinsmen. Betrothed in early youth 
to ^Emilia Lepida, great-granddaughter of Augustus, he was 
presently separated from her because her family in some way of- 
fended Augustus. His second betrothed, Livia Medullina, 
blessed of fate, died on what was to have been her marriage-day. 
He then married in swift succession Plautia Urgunilla, whom he 
divorced on suspicion of grave crimes, after she had become the 
mother of his two children, Drusus and Claudia ; ^Elia Psetina, 
whom he divorced for comparatively trivial offences, after she 
had become the mother of one child, Antonia ; Valeria Messalina, 
the daughter of his cousin, the great-granddaughter of Octavia 
and the ferocious and profligate Anthony, who crowned him with 
her dissipations and infidelities. 

One young man above all others attracted her fatal attention, 
Caius Silius, reckoned the handsomest of Eoman youths, of noble 
rank, great intellect, and high promise . He was already married 
to a noble lady, but, unable to withstand the seductions of an 
Empress, he divorced his wife and gave himself up wholly to 
Messalina's devotion. While slow-witted Claudius was bending 
over his books in the library of Apollo or listening, delighted, to 
the long reading of literary "papers" by "literary societies," — 
which so bored the real literary folk that they used to sit 
outside the door and gossip as long as they dared, sending in 
surreptitious messengers from time to time to see how many leaves 
yet remained to read; and when certain that the end was not far 
off, the mean creatures — and Pliny was one of them, as he con- 
fesses — used to sneak in and sit on the edge of their chairs, 
just to show themselves, and slip out again — dear old 
Pagans ! with such a na'ive touch of humanity ; or per- 
haps Claudius was out on the Campagna planning the 
innumerable arches of his aqueducts whose beauty still 
spans that wilderness after the ravages of eighteen hundred 
years, bringing health from the hills ; but all the while his wife was 
flirting in the capital with the young consul-elect, visiting him 
at his house under cover of her numerous retinue, not hesitating 
to permit the imperial carriage to be seen standing at his door, 
the imperial livery to be met flitting through his halls and corri- 
dors. She accompanied him incessantly abroad, loaded him with 
presents, even the priceless heir-looms of the palace of the Csesars; 
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and all Rome, save only her plodding, patriotic, public-spirited, 
stupid husband, looked on agog and aghast. 

Claudius went down to Ostia, perhaps to supervise the splendid 
harbor which he built in spite of all his imperial civil engineers, 
who declared that it could not be built, but built it was, not only 
with the engineer's skill, but with the architect's beauty and the 
sculptor's art, with marble columns, cornice, and entablature, 
with mosaic pavement and memorial inscription. But Claudius 
left Messalina at home. And Messalina, in the frenzy of her 
wicked wilfulness, determined to go through the forms of a 
marriage with her Caius Silius. He could not have been so 
reckless as she, but he probably counted it as dangerous to resist 
as to obey. The day was set, the guests were invited, a marriage- 
feast was set forth, and with civil contract and religious rites they 
celebrated the profane ceremony. 

The court circle of Claudius were horror-struck, not so much 
at the guilt as at the audacity of the act. They feared to tell 
him lest his blind love for his wife and her power over him 
should expose them to Messalina's revenge ; and they equally 
feared his wrath at their apparent connivance should he of him- 
self discover what it seemed impossible should long be concealed. 
That nothing of infamy might be wanting to this high pagan 
social life, they at length decided to acquaint Claudius with his 
public shame through two women whose association with him 
had been his private shame. The efforts of the court were to be 
directed to extorting from him the condemnation of Messalina 
before she should have a chance to see him and ply him with her 
blandishments. 

The two women, fitly named Cleopatra and Calpurnia, went 
at once to the Emperor, threw themselves at his feet, and gave 
him the startling tidings that Messalina had married Silius. The 
Emperor, confounded, summoned his confidential friend and 
attendant, the freedman Narcissus, who, according to their pro- 
gramme, confirmed the astounding story. Begging the Emper- 
or's pardon for having been silent regarding her course while it 
had seemed merely a social scandal, he confessed, now that she 
had thrown off the mask openly in the face of the people, the 
senate, and the soldiery, " I must speak, for unless you, Caesar, 
act with despatch, Silius is master of Rome ! " 

Silius, poor fool ! was not master of Rome. Claudius, another, 
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though Emperor, was not master of Kome. It was the freedman 
Narcissus who was master of Kome that day. He instantly hur- 
ried the Emperor back to his capital, never leaving him a mo- 
ment to the workings of his own feeble will and insensate love. 
Through the whole journey homeward Narcissus sat by the Em- 
peror in his carriage, and whenever unhappy Claudius, already 
relenting, would moan, " Oh ! my poor children ! " Narcissus 
would mutter, ' ' Oh ! the villany of it ! The villany of it ! " 
and Vitellius, his servile friend, would add the gruesome groan, 
" crime ! penalty ! " 

Messalina and Silius were at the height of their mad revels. 
It was in mid-autumn, and the palace of the Caesars was the 
centre of a bacchanal rout. They were enacting a representation 
of the vintage. Wine-presses were crushing out the fragrant 
fruit, and round the wine-vats leaped and danced wild women, 
Koman belles and beauties, garbed in skins like bacchanals. 
Messalina, with loose hair tossing, waved a thyrsus, and Silius, 
crowned with ivy at her side, led the drunken dance. 
Suddenly one of the throng, who is said to have climbed the 
highest tree in bacchanal frolic, but more probably was set to 
watch, reported to an eager questioner, asking him what he saw, 
" a terrible storm from Ostia." Messsengers instantly rushed 
in, exclaiming that Claudius had been told and was returning 
bent on vengeance. 

The rioters fled in all directions. Messalina flew to her 
mother, in the gardens of Lucullus. For her own base pleasures 
she had braved her mother's severe displeasure, though the 
mother's own character left her no right to be displeased. Now, 
in fear and terrible trouble, the daughter's instinct turned to the 
mother's heart, and found but little help. Silius, feeling, no doubt, 
that the end had come, gathered up what manhood was left him, 
resumed his duties at the Forum, and resolved to die, if die he must, 
as die he did, without pleading or palter. The wretched Em- 
press, recovered from her first panic, did exactly what the wily 
Narcissus had counted upon her doing — determined to meet her 
husband. With the skill of a general she surveyed the situation, 
marshalled her forces, and took her strongest position. Her two 
little children, Octavia and Britannicus, she directed to be led 
out to meet and embrace their father. She then ran to the 
Vestal Virgins and prayed the powerful intercession of the Mother 
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Superior. On foot and almost alone she crossed the whole city 
from the Pincian Hill to the Ostian Gate and, in a field-cart, — 
the only carriage she could procure, — unpitied and abandoned, she 
pressed forward over the Campagna along the road to Ostia, 
to meet her insulted and angered husband. 

Narcissus, on the watch, saw her coming and braced himself 
for the struggle. Afar off Messalina began praying aloud to the 
Emperor to " hear the mother of Octavia and Britannicus ! " 
And the louder Messalina cried the more strenuously harangued 
Narcissus to drown her cries, haranguing into the Emperor's ears 
the story of her wantonness and its publicity, nor wearied of hold- 
ing up the memorials of her crime to divert his eyes and distract 
his notice till they had left her far behind, lost in the ever- 
gathering throng. 

Nearer the city the poor little children were descried with the 
Vestal Virgin Vibidia, but Narcissus quickly ordered them out of 
sight. The Vestal could not be so summarily disposed of, and 
her Narcissus plied with deception, promising her that Messa- 
lina should not be condemned unheard, but should have the op- 
portunity to plead her own cause to Claudius. In one thing there 
was no deceit — his prompt and hearty prayer to the Vestal to re- 
tire and resume her devotions ! Pious Narcissus ! 

They entered Eome, but not the palace. Straight the bold 
freedman took the passive and prostrate Emperor first to the 
house of Silius, and bade him witness the proof and the fruits of 
her folly in the family treasures of the Caesars transferred as 
tokens of love to adorn the halls and the chambers of Silius! 
Then the poor man was allowed to go home, and, having eaten 
a hearty dinner — for nothing seems ever to have affected the Clau- 
dian appetite — and refreshed himself with abundance of red wine, 
which softened his fond, foolish heart toward his beautiful wife, 
he escaped a moment from his stern keeper and bade a messenger 
tell Messalina he would hear her on the morrow! 

So then Narcissus had protested and labored in vain. No, for 
he knew his man. He went out quietly and ordered up his mes- 
sengers — a tribune, a slave, some soldiers. 

Messalina had returned to her mother, and lay prostrate, her 
lovely loose hair prone along the ground ; the shining silken hair 
that had waved in fragrant rhythm with the waving thyrsus only 
a few short hours before. Her mother knew too well how fitting 
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was her despair, and strove to rouse her to the only way of escape 
still left her — the stern old Roman way of self-slaughter. " To 
die becomingly," urged the Roman mother, "is all that remains"; 
but to that the poor writhing butterfly could not bring her resolution. 
She who had never troubled herself to live becomingly — what had 
she to do with the becomingness of death? She was only twenty- 
four years old. She wanted to live, only to live. Youth and 
health and vigor were strong within her ; the physical joy of 
being ; the keen pleasure of pleasure. She wanted to live, to be 
pardoned, to drain again and again and again the strong-spiced 
cup she had so often quaffed ; and her voice of agony rang out 
through the unpitying groves in supplication to the Emperor, in 
imprecation of her foes, as hope or rage thrilled her impassioned 
heart. 

By the shock of a roughly-approaching party the door flew 
open, but it was not the messengers her husband had sent charged 
with the message that would have meant to her hope and life. 
It was the messengers of the freedman Narcissus. The tribune 
stood before the fallen Empress in respectful and pitying silence. 
The slave, sent to watch the soldiers and secure their perfect work, 
reviled her with insolence, as a slave may. Messalina understood. 
Her mother's words would have forewarned her. With trem- 
bling pitiful fingers she pressed the cruel steel to her soft white 
throat, to her panting, tortured breast ; but no courage could 
nerve that weak hand to a wound ; Messalina could not " die be- 
comingly." But the freedman was master. The slave was there 
to see that the freedman was obeyed, and the tribune obeyed. 
All that it was considered worth while to report to her hus- 
band was that Messalina was no more. Her dead body was granted 
to her mother. Claudius asked no question, nor ever paid to his 
murdered young wife or her stricken children the tribute of a 
tear. He but called for more wine, and continued his feast — this 
author, Emperor, master-mechanic. 

Then began in the most refined and polished clique of the 
highest pagan society a contest for the dead woman's place — a 
contest in which ex-slaves and fine ladies took the active part, 
and Claudius awaited passively the issue. One freedman advo- 
cated one lady, and another, another. Finally the competition 
narrowed down to Lollia Paullina, the some-time wife of his late 
nephew, Caligula, and Agrippina, the daughter of his brave, 
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bright brother, Germanicus. The eleven years since her forced 
marriage with Caligula had but added richness to the beauty of 
Lollia and self-possession to her bearing. Her surpass, 1 1 charms 
of person and grace of manner were enhanced by the splendor of 
array which the ill-gotten wealth of her grandfather placed at her 
command. When the young lady was queening it in Rome, Pliny 
affirms that he had seen her at evening parties with her hair 
dressed in emeralds, and pearls for ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, 
breast-plate, and even the simple trimmings of her robe ; and the 
calculating, cool, old wiseacre, instead of making up to her as a 
young man should and presenting his compliments, and enter- 
taining her with his learning and his accomplishments and his 
adventures, must needs walk around her, with his eye-glass 
levelled at her gems, computing that they must have cost sixteen 
hundred thousand dollars ! 

Well, dear Pliny, I have seen women in this simple Eepublic 
wearing nearly, perhaps quite, as many and as priceless, whose 
grandfathers never robbed a province, but bought their emeralds 
honestly by selling cabbages, driving a canal boat, wielding the 
butcher's cleaver, and otherwise benefiting humanity. Lollia's 
jewels do not astonish Americans, Sweet Gossip ! 

But Agrippina, as his niece, had ready access to the Emperor, 
and her blandishments prevailed over Lollia's bijouterie. Never- 
theless, because these heathen were far from being without the wit- 
ness of God in their conscience, the relationship between the high 
contracting parties made the marriage illegal. A servile Senate 
responded, however, to the noble plea that Claudius deserved 
consideration because he had ever been content with his own 
wives and had not, like his predecessors, plundered the wives 
of other people ! A special dispensation was granted, and the 
next day Agrippina became Empress. 

The Empress took the helm. As base as Messalina, she 
had the will to veil it under an austere demeanor. So much, 
at least, had she inherited from her mother. She ruled not with 
riot, but rigidity. Coveting the great estates of her whilom sis- 
ter-in-law, and angry with her for having disputed the possession 
of Claudius and the empire, she never rested till she had pro- 
cured Lollia's arraignment for treason. Stupid Claudius, spurred 
on by his wife and unmindful of his late admiration, appeared at 
the trial, addressed the Senate, emphasized the birth and circum- 
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stances of the accused, and pronounced sentence of banish- 
ment and the confiscation of her estates. But Agrippina could 
not be easy in mind while Lollia lived, and the fatal tribune was 
quickly sent out to compel Lollia to self- execution. Then, having 
satisfied herself by an examination of the teeth that a dead, dis- 
figured face they showed her was Lollia's, Agrippina entered into 
secure and serene possession of the coveted wealth. 

Only the other day, digging for the foundations of Prince 
Massimo's palace, the workmen came upon the remains of an un- 
known park. Many masterpieces of art and ornamental marbles 
indicated what the beauty of the place had been. A line of 
terminal stones was presently brought to light on which, breath- 
less, chilled, dazed, one read the inscription : " These stones 
mark the lines of the gardens of Lollia, which gardens are now 
the property of the Emperor Claudius." Instantly across 
the crowded, wailing centuries sweep the white robes of Lollia 
walking in the shade of her oaks and her ilex groves, plucking 
the Roman violets of her fresh morning, singing love-songs by 
the coolness of her fountains, wringing wild hands of anguish at 
the ruin which threatened all — youth and beauty, love and luxury 
and life whelmed in one bitter moment by a remorseless and suc- 
cessful rival. 

True to the traditions of her blood, Agrippina, even before 
she had secured Claudius, was scheming for empire by rending 
marriage alliances. Octavia, the young daughter of Claudius 
and Messalina, had been betrothed to a brilliant man, Lucius 
Silanus, a great-grandson of the deified Augustus. He had been 
prime favorite of Claudius, and honored not only with the 
promise of his daughter's hand, but with splendid triumphal 
ornaments and magnificent gladiatorial shows given to the people 
in his name as a personal compliment to him. Agrippina de- 
termined that the son of her first marriage, Lucius Domitius, 
should be the husband of Octavia. She caused Silanus to be 
accused of high crime. He well understood. On the day that 
Agrippina's marriage with Claudius proved the success of her 
intrigues and foreshadowed her dominion Silanus slew himself. 

The way was open. The consul-elect was bribed to move the 
Senate that Claudius might be solicited to betroth Octavia to 
Domitius ; after which Domitius was formally adopted by the 
Emperor, who, giving his family name of Nero to the lad, gave a 
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noble name to an infamous immortality. His own son, Britannicus, 
was but two years younger — younger, but a clever lad, clearly 
aware of what was going on, and not afraid to speak upon occa- 
sion. The officious attentions of his stepmother he laid to their 
true source. Once when Nero, meeting him, accosted him by his 
name Britannicus, he calmly returned the courtesy by addressing 
Nero as Domitius. Nero reported the grievance to his mother, 
and his mother complained to Claudius that Britannicus was 
taught to despise the adoption. In consequence all the tutors of 
Britannicus were exiled, and new tutors were selected by Agrip- 
pina. Before the people, Nero, though but two years older than 
Britannicus, was presented in a general's uniform, while Britan- 
nicus appeared in boy's clothes. All these things the people 
noticed with a foreboding compassion, but they were helpless ; and 
at length the one wish of Agrippina was gratified, and in his six- 
teenth year Nero became the husband of Octavia. 

Hardly was this stepping-stone to the succession secured when 
danger beset her from another and unexpected quarter. Stupid 
Claudius, who, after all, knew more of what was going on around 
him than he pretended, over the wine-cup which he loved too 
well was heedless enough to say that he was fated to bear the 
iniquities of his wives and then to punish them. Agrippina was 
instantly on the alert. To punish them? To punish her? She 
declined to be punished! Had never Claudius heard the fate 
which befel her second husband? Claudius fell ill and Agrippina 
resolved that he should never recover. Between her and the doc- 
tor he never did. Punish Agrippina, indeed! 

His death was kept secret. While the Senate was offering 
prayers for his recovery, Agrippina was wrapping his dead body 
with cloths and warm applications to hide the truth. She de- 
tained his daughters in the room under one or other pretext. 
Feigning to be overpowered with grief, she clasped Britannicus in 
her arms, calling him "the very image of his father." She 
guarded all approaches to the palace, gave out word from time to 
time that the Emperor was improving — till all was ready. Then, at 
high noon, the palace gates were thrown open, and with fitting pomp 
and paraphernalia, forth walked — not Britannicus, but Nero, and 
was presented to the world as the new Emperor. There were 
many who looked back, hesitated, peered behind Nero, and anx- 
iously asked, " Where is Britannicus ?" But they asked in vain. 
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Agrippina was cursed with her granted prayer. Like Livia, 
she quickly discovered that her son was no longer her boy, but an 
independent man, the Koman Emperor ; and she was not Em- 
press. When she entered the audience chamber, intending to 
receive jointly with the Emperor, Seneca, Nero's late tutor and now 
mentor, stood at Nero's side, and, while every one else fixed his eyes 
on the floor in breathless fear and expectancy, Seneca suggested 
in a low voice to Nero that he " meet his mother." Promptly 
and gracefully Nero acted on the suggestion, and conducted his 
mother to her seat — not to his. And so, under the guise of defer- 
ence, the swift, silent battle was fought, and Agrippina lost. 

It was but the prelude of her coming fate. Haughtily she 
resented her secondary state, and refused to be conciliated. When 
Nero selected for her the most splendid of the state robes and the 
parure of the crown, he received but the ungracious acknowledge- 
ment that " her son gave her only a portion of that which he 
owed wholly to her " ; and the sting of her words was in their 
truth. As Nero had no love for the wife his mother had im- 
posed upon him, innocent Octavia, Agrippina took up her cause 
and heaped reproaches upon Nero for his conjugal infidelities. 
A freedwoman, Acte, attracted the young Emperor's notice 
and what seems to have been a lasting attachment. He wished 
to dismiss Octavia and marry Acte. The haughty Agrippina re- 
sented that they had given her a slave for a rival ! But all to no 
purpose. Then she took another tack. She belied a mother's 
instinct, and gave herself to the encouragement of his worst 
vices ; and Nero's indifference was changed to disgust. 
She became desperate. With violent gesticulation and fervid 
appeals to Heaven, she called him to witness that, at any 
cost to herself, she would pull him down from the throne on 
which she had placed him, and which he refused to share with 
her. She would expose her own crimes, she would lay bare the 
wrongs of Britannicus, and bring the true sovereign to his own. 

Nero was thoroughly alarmed. A sinister incident increased 
his alarm to panic. Britannicus, now fourteen, at a public play, 
was ordered by the king of the play, who, in this instance, was 
by lot Nero himself, to rise and sing some song to show his fine 
voice. By custom it was a comic song, and the boy, too young 
for such scenes, was expected to add to the amusement of the 
occasion, at least for Nero, by his confusion and the break-down 
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of his "fine voice." On the contrary, instead of a song, he gave, 
with perfect self-possession, a recitation from Ennius, in which 
he personated a prince " thrown out of his father's throne and 
imperial power." The sensation in the audience was irrepressi- 
ble, and, to Nero's intense surprise and chagrin, it was wholly of 
compassion for Britannicus. He felt that he could afford no delay. 

Poison ? But the young prince ate in the same room with 
the Emperor, though, as the custom was for children, at a 
smaller table. Every dish was tasted by a special officer, and 
Nero dared not brave public opinion, even in servile Eome, to the 
extent of causing the simultaneous death of prince and taster. 
Eome was servile enough, but there was a great deal of human 
nature still in Rome, and no highest sinner of them all ever 
knew when he should pass the boundary line of forbearance. A 
plot was arranged by which a cup of beverage, tried by the taster, 
harmless, but scalding hot, was handed to Britannicus. He re- 
fused it as too hot, and cold water was poured in containing a 
poison so powerful that the doomed boy was instantly deprived of 
speech and breath. 

Every one was in consternation except Nero, who calmly re- 
marked that Britannicus was subject to these ill turns from child- 
hood and it would soon pass off ! Sympathy became suspicion, and 
suspicion certainty. Some, horror-stricken, hurried away. Those 
who remained fixed their eyes on Nero. Into Agrippina's soul the 
iron, entered. None so well as she knew the fell meaning of it 
all. She had shown her hand, and Nero again had won the game. 
Too well also young Octavia knew ; but both women dissembled, 
the one her baffled revenge, the other her sisterly love. 
After a short silence the baleful feast went on. Britannicus was 
buried before the morning. 

Her ally and instrument removed, a fresh foe beset Agrippina. 
In every Ne"w England sitting-room that respects itself, on some 
bracket, book-case, or other pedestal, stands a bust of Clytie, with 
low brow, crisp, waving hair parted deep on the slightly-bending 
head and falling over the slender neck, a gentle, modest, thought- 
ful, tranquil face, shapely shoulders, springing delicate, yet 
firm, from their curved and carven wreath. It is the portrait 
bust of the woman who now rose from the welter of crime and 
vice to give the coup de grace to Agrippina — Poppaea Sabina. His- 
tory has endowed her with every ornament but an unpolluted 
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mind. Charm of person she inherited from her mother, who in 
beauty excelled all the women of her time, and that charm she 
preserved with unwearied pains, as her chief possession. Out of 
doors she wore always a veil ; within she used all the recipes 
known to Roman ladies to attain or secure a good complexion. 
She covered her face with a mask against the sun. When she 
travelled, a herd of five hundred she-asses followed her to furnish 
her bath of milk, whereby she trusted to keep her beauty during 
her life. Fervently at least she prayed to die before she lost it. 

Her beautiful mother, daughter of a famous and honored man, 
had been driven to death by the machinations of Messalina, so 
utterly without the knowledge of Claudius that, when, a few days 
after her death, her husband appeared at the imperial table, the 
Emperor asked him why his wife was not with him. He could 
only reply that she was no more. 

Engaging in mind and manners, modest by policy, but utterly 
corrupt and utterly reckless, Poppaea had been early married to 
a Roman knight, but was easily allured from him into marriage 
with a gentleman of the court, Otho, who himself afterwards be- 
came Emperor. So quickly she threw out her net for Nero that 
her husband was more than suspected of having secured her 
for the purpose of establishing his own sway over the erratic 
young man. If true, it was but partially successful, for her 
gentleman of the court was speedily banished to Lusitania 
under the pretext of a governorship, and Poppaea was left to 
fight for the hand of- Nero against his wife and his mother. 
Their combination proved too strong for her. Convinced 
that Nero would never marry her during his mother's life, she 
begged him to restore her to her husband. The covert threat 
produced the intended effect. Nero saw that Poppaea would not 
be trifled with ; that something decisive must be done if he 
would not lose her. 

His mother he had long, but decently, avoided. When she had 
withdrawn to her country seat at Tusculum or had secluded her- 
self in her groves and gardens, he had praised her prudence and 
wisdom. This must now be changed, for it was necessary above 
all to gain access to her. Everything must seem natural. He 
dared not repeat the scene of Britannicus and defy popular 
suspicion. Moreover, it would probably be useless, for Agrippina 
was an adept at poisons and had fortified herself by constant anti- 
vol. cli. — sro. 408. 36 
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dotes. Eightly conjecturing that she would welcome any over- 
tures for reconciliation, Nero invited her to visit him in his palace 
at Baiae, the fashionable watering-place of wealthy Rome, on the 
bay of Naples. She was staying at her villa in Antrium, across 
the bay, the home in which Nero had been born. The delighted 
mother accepted his invitation, not without fear and suspicion ; 
but hope was stronger than they. Nero met her on the shore 
with affectionate greeting and conducted her to his door, gave 
her the seat of honor at the sumptuous banquet which he had 
prepared for her, entertained her with pleasant talk, and asked her 
opinion concerning sundry matters of graver moment. At her de- 
parture he again escorted her in person, and, embracing her, clung 
to her neck and fixed his eyes upon her in long and fond farewell. 

Reposing in her state-room during the sail home, Agrippina 
could not but listen -with joy to the comforting assurances of her 
maid, Aceronia, lying at her feet, who congratulated her upon her 
reconciliation and renewed influence with Nero. Her boy was 
capricious, but he was her boy, after all, and — a crash ! a horror 1 
The roof of the cabin had fallen in, crushed with a weight of lead 
heaped upon it ! The two women were saved by the sides of the 
couch, which rose high enough and strong enough to resist the 
pressure. Both crept out. Aceronia, in the selfishness of frantic 
terror, and supposing it accident, cried and called that she was 
Agrippina, and implored the sailors to " help the Prince's 
mother ! " They rejoined by beating her to death with poles and 
oars. Agrippina heard, kept silence, let herself down from the 
slowly-sinking boat, swam out into the darkness, and was taken 
up by one of the many small boats cruising in the bay, and so 
reached the shore and escaped to her own villa. 

The miserable mother, deliberating on her future course, 
promptly determined, for the present, to recognize nothing. She 
at once despatched a messenger to Nero to notify him that through 
the mercy of the gods she had escaped the shipwreck, but be- 
sought him, however terrified at her danger, not to give himself 
the trouble of coming to inquire, as, though not injured, she was 
much shaken and especially needed rest. 

Nero also understood. He knew that she would know, and 
that between them it was death for death. Paralyzed with fear, 
his imagination saw the daughter of Germanicus confronting the 
Senate, enkindling the soldiery, arousing the people. His freed- 
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man, Anicetus, who had engineered the abortive shipwreck, de- 
clared himself still able and ready to finish the work. Nero sprang 
up overjoyed, and exclaimed that he had that moment been pre- 
sented with the empire and by a freedman. 

The messenger of Agrippina arrived with his smooth words 
that deceived no one. Anicetus slyly dropped a dagger between 
the messenger's feet, snatched it up, and on so flimsy a pretext 
assumed and announced that Agrippina had sent the man to as- 
sassinate her son, and therefore merited death. 

As the news of Agrippina's shipwreck had spread, a great 
crowd had gathered on the shore and flocked to her house in 
joyous congratulation over her escape. Anicetus, plunging 
ahead, harshly dispersed them with his armed band, burst open 
the gates of her villa, seized such slaves as he met in her halls, 
and strode on to her chamber. Agrippina lay agitated and 
anxious. No messenger had arrived from Nero. Even her own 
messenger had not returned. A small light was burning dimly 
in the room. A single maid was in attendance. Agrippina per- 
ceived the change without — silence for the stir of the multitude. 
Across the silence came startling noises — not the joy of a jubilant 
throng. The maid arose. " You, too, are leaving me ! " cried 
the despairing woman ; and, turning, saw Anicetus with two sail- 
ors armed with clubs and swords — and saw no more. 

And still the story runs that among the surrounding hills 
long was the sound of an unseen trumpet heard, and wailing from 
Agrippina's grave. 

Nero waited, breathless, fearful, to see what Rome would do. 
Kome did nothing. Then at first cautiously, but gathering 
courage, as no man opposed, rudely and roughly he banished Oc- 
tavia and in twelve days married Poppaea. The divorce and the 
remarriage the people endured ; but when they learned that Oc- 
tavia was not only repudiated, but banished and placed under a guard 
of soldiers, they raised such a murmer, mounting to clamor, that 
Nero recoiled and recalled Octavia. Forthwith the populace went 
up to the capital to offer thanks to the immortal gods. They threw 
down the statues of Poppaea, carried those of Octavia, wreathed with 
garlands, on their shoulders, and reelected them on the Forum 
and in the temples. More than this, the loyal, saucy, stupid, 
wise people, who knew qixite well what they were about, thronged 
up the Palatine Hill to offer their grateful applause to Nero. 
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Poppaea was wild with rage, and Nero sent out his soldiers to 
disperse the mob and restore her displaced statues ; but I think 
there must have been many a jeer from the stalwart, sturdy folk, 
scattered before official spears and chuckling that they had, for 
once, given that haughty supplanter a piece of their minds ! 

But Poppaoa threw herself upon her knees before .Nero and 
besought him now at last to see for himself that her life was not 
safe while Octavia lived; that Octavia had only to come to town 
and a tumult was raised. In truth, it was Nero that Poppaea 
feared more than the Eoman people. She knew his terror of 
them, and trembled lest he should succumb to them and give her 
up for Octavia, whom they loved. All her horses shod with gold 
could not bear her away from the fear of one weak, innocent, de- 
fenceless woman, discrowned of her husband, crowned with her 
innocence. 

A charge of guilt was invented against the innocent Octavia. 
The murderer of Agrippina was summoned, and, with assurance 
of immunity from punishment and promise of untold rewards, 
was induced to accept the odium of being announced as Oetavia's 
partner in crime. As a penalty for the imputed crime she was ban- 
ished to Pandataria, where so many of the imperial house had 
already been sent to perish. An emperor's daughter, an emperor's 
wife, she was left to the attendance of coarse soldiers. She 
lingered out a few days of woe, and then, not yet twenty years 
old, was ordered to die. Forlorn as she was, life was dear to her ; 
perhaps, rather, death was dreadful. She pleaded that she was 
no longer Nero's wife; she was but a widow; she was the Emperor's 
sister. Poppsea knew it all before. The poor child appealed to their 
common kin. In vain ! Her tender limbs were fast bound, life 
ebbed slowly in mortal terror, and the suffering soul was released. 

The triumph of Poppaea was complete. Then it was, I sup- 
pose, that, as she walked through the palace of the Cassars, feel- 
ing it now first her own, and saw the great Augustus glorified in 
bronze and marble Apollos, the ambition seized her to be herself 
immortalized among the gods. It was just the whim to meet 
Nero's classic, artistic taste, and it was in perfect keeping with his 
refined sarcastic cruelty to select, for her impersonation in the hall 
of Apollo, Clytie, beloved of Apollo, but deserted and despised, 
pining away and changed into the sunflower which "turns to her 
God when he sets the same face which she turned when he rose." 
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If Poppaea discerned the sinister meaning, none the less was the 
artist summoned, and the fair, calm face looks down the centuries 
upon us from its shining sunflower of eternal radiance. 

So fair and calm the face that looked down upon old Josephus — 
old Josephus ! Why, it was a man in the flower of his youth 
that stood before the fair young Empress ; invested with the roy- 
alty which six-and-thirty years had lent him of Jewish virtue, 
Roman valor, and Greek grace. Well may Poppaea have smiled 
from the heights of a throne upon her admirer till all his rabbinic 
lore and all his patriotic uprightness melted in the fervor of his 
enthusiastic admiration, and all the lust and greed and murder 
vanished from its lovely curves and colors. The sweet voice, too, 
added its charm to captivate the high-born, accomplished, fascin- 
ating Jew she cared to conquer ; and, under the spell of downcast 
eyes and soft lips, faltering pious thoughts, he, man-like, came to 
think " she had a very religious nature," and did not hear the 
suppressed cough of her ladies in the palace or the rough Roman 
guffaw outside. But he laughs best who laughs last, and so much 
advantage reaped the countrymen of Josephus from Poppasa's 
smiles that her fine eyes gathered them all with the imperial 
sunshine. 

Nemesis did not tarry long for Poppaea. Weak and ill with 
an approaching motherhood, Nero left her for his drive one after- 
noon, and, returning late, was met by her reproaches for his 
delay. Vexed and uncontrolled, he retorted with a kick so violent 
that it caused her speedy death. Prom the rostrum the Emperor 
pronounced her eulogy and celebrated her funeral rites with the 
burning of more spices than his ships could bring or Araby the 
Blest produce from the harvests of a circling year ; but none the 
less had he kicked his wife to death. 

Conscience may have given Nero some inward loathing of 
Poppaea, some slight, sharp compunction for Octavia, since he 
betook himself next to Octavia's half-sister, Antonia, the daughter 
of Claudius and _<Elia Petina, and besought her hand in marriage. 
She had the courage to refuse him, perhaps choosing a swift to a 
slow death. She had her choice. In prompt revenge he, as was 
his wont, charged her with crime as a pretext for her death — so 
much was conscience worth, if, indeed, conscience yet remained 
alive within him. Statilia Messalina, whose husband he had 
vilely slain, preferred a slow death to a swift one, married the 
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young Emperor, and survived him to a tranquil and intelligent 
life. With all his marriages and murders, he was only in his 
thirty-second year when the torch of the Caesars was forever ex- 
tinguished in his blood. 

And, in spite of murdered mother and wife and child, over 
him in death stood faithful Acte, no wife, but a woman loyal to 
an ideal love, seeing in that deflowered body not the deflowered 
soul, but the high-hearted child of music and poetry and art 
and genius, the Greek boy overweighted with his stern Roman 
armor, not so much Rome's imperator as hers by love's own 
anointing and coronation, who 

"drew 
With one long kiss her whole soul through 
Her lips, as sunlight drinketh dew." 

And if upon her dark brow, as tradition holds, the dawn of 
Christianity had risen and kindled in her heart a rosy hope, it 
may have befallen, as with Philip Ostrander dying in the forest, 
a future in his face returned her gaze, and she who loved him 
last would yet love him at his best. 

Shall we condemn those actors of the old world? They were 
the children of their time. 

"It is not ours to separate 
The tangled skein of will and fate." 

Ours it is to see what are the tender mercies of the wicked. 
When men celebrate the grandeur and splendor of paganism, it 
is ours to see its crumbling and corrosion too. It is ours to see 
from what slough of despond a remote, obscure, and quickly-ob- 
literated Roman province would lift the rich, great Roman and 
Rome-ridden world when a divine voice came through the trou- 
bled air : Sin when it is finished bringeth forth death. The true 
God is Eternal Life! 

Gail Hamilton. 



